SHAKESPEARE & CHRISTIANITY

To chase these pagans in those holy fields
Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail'd
For our advantage to the bitter cross.

Alas! Alas!

Why all the souls that were were forfeit once;
And he that might the vantage best have took
Found out the remedy.

What Shakespeare knew of or thought about dog-
matic Christianity we cannot know. One suspects
that he did not trouble his head greatly about the
Eternal Decrees and the necessity for being able to
date exactly the personal experience of, conviction of
sin and acceptance of mercy; but that he felt and
thought as the average man,, not a theological expert,
of the Middle Ages, viz. that Christianity meant that
God had taken on Himself the penalty due by man-
kind, was the story of the infinite mercy of God:

Therefore, Jew,

Though justice be thy plea, consider this,
That in the course of justice none of us
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy;
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render
The deeds of mercy.

A characteristically mediaeval plea to address to a
Jew for whom the Lord's Prayer meant nothing. In
fact, to call Shakespeare a child of the Renaissance,"as
Nlarlowe or Montaigne or Bacon might in various
ways be called, is perhaps, after all, misleading. In
fact, both he and the world he described are, as '
CarTyle divined, a product of the Catholic Middle
Ages. For him, as for many another man of that age,
Christianity and the life he led from day to day only
touched one another at certain definite points. The
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